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MR. WHITE’S FAILURE. 


By Pres. J. W. STEARNS, Whitewater Normal School. 


Mr. Richard Grant White pronounces the public schools a fail- 
ure, because, having been founded and maintained to promote pub- 
lic virtue and good citizenship by increasing the general intelli- 
gence of the people, they have not accomplished this purpose; and, 
in the second place, because public virtue and good citizenship are 
not promoted by the increase of general intelligence, inasmuch as 
the chief cause of crime is not ignorance but poverty. This is 
brilliant argumentation! It reminds us forcibly of the defense of 
the Irishman, who claimed, in the first place, that the kettle was 
cracked when he got it, and in the second place that he never had 
the kettle. It is almost as ingenious and effective for producing 
conviction as Mr. White’s own use, in support of his first point, of 
statistics regarding the ratio of crimes in the over-schooled North 
and the comparatively unschooled South, to the whole body of the 
people in each section, which the census commissioner had pro- 
nounced, in a note accompanying the documents when first pub- 
lished, to be inadequate and untrustworthy. 

But aside from the relation of these arguments to each other, and 
the special line of proof adopted in support of each, they are both 
well calculated to awaken suspicion that the whole article was in- 
tended as a burlesque. Because in a certain portion of Massachu- 
setts the schools have been known to be working mechanically, 
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and failing-to produce such results of increasing intelligence and 
skill in their pupils as might reasonably be expected of them, there- 
fore the school system in New York and Wisconsin and all the 
Northern States is a failure, and should be abandoned! As well 
have called for the overthrow of the whole judicial system of the 
United States when the iniquities of Judge Cardozo were made 
public. 

With much more reason it may be maintained that the public 
school is worth more than it costs to the community, even though 
it fails as completely as has ever been claimed in its efforts to train 
up the children in the branches laid down in its curriculum. In 
it are gathered together for several hours of each day the children 
of the neighborhood, who are thus taught by experience to live in 
society. They are forced more or less completely to apprehend and 
respect the rights one of another; to recognize and return favors; 
in fact to know practically the duties upon the due performance of 
which society rests. The casual meetings of the street cannot, in 
this regard, supply the place of the school. In fact, experience 
shows that they tend rather to barbarism and evil. Restraining 
and elevating influences surround the children in the school, which, 
though often far less powerful than they might be and ought to 
be, yet soften and civilize their intercourse with one another. 
They learn of each other, but under check and guidance which 
make the lessons wholesome. 

And this restraint is valuable in another way, in that it teaches 
the children to recognize and obey law. Authority is no longer, 
as in the family, special and individual, growing out of relation- 
ships familiar to the child from his earliest years. He has become 
part of a larger community, in which all are subject to the same 
regulations. The authority is removed, as it were, onestep further 
from him than it was in the home. It rests not on the bond of 
blood, nor on the daily necessity for food and shelter, secured to 
him by compliance with the orders of a parent; but it springs out 
of the relation of citizenship. The school is an organization of the 
state, by which its remote and unseen authority is brought near, 
made concrete and visibly embodied for the children. The school, 
therefore, stands between the home and the state, and quite apart 
from the positive instruction it gives, trains and prepares the chil- 
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dren for citizenship by its silent influences. Doubtless, the school 
might do this much better than it does if this part of its functions 
were more fully understood; but, imperfectly performed as they 
often are, they are of inestimable value. 

What shall we say of the remarkable discovery that crime is due 
chiefly to poverty, and not toignorance? Does it mean that when 
a man has all that he desires he is not tempted to get more by un- 
justifiable means? If so, it was unnecessary to say it. If it means 
less than this, we are forced at once to inquire, what are the chief 
causes of poverty? Any candid person who reflects on this ques- 
tion will inevitably come to the conclusion that, not even except- 
ing bad legislation and inevitable misfortune, the two most uni- 
versal and most potent causes are bad habits and ignorance. These 
make a man incompetent and short-sighted; these veil from his 
eyes the opportunities about him; these cause him to fail in what 
he undertakes, and close to him the avenues of success. We do 
not say that they are the only causes of poverty, but that they are 
the most universal and potent causes. Nothing brings so high a 
price in the market as intelligence,— not scholastic lore, not a tire- 
some load of rules, and formulas, and examples, and exceptions; 
but a quick eye, an active brain, sound common sense, and power 
of adaptation to circumstances. If these things are not wanted in 
one market, they guide the owner of them to another; for he knows 
that the world is wide. 

Next to intelligence, and so close to it that the want of them is 
always an impeachment of the intelligence, and the most powerful 
of all the causes that stand in the way of its success, are good hab- 
its. The temperate man, the prudent man, the industrious man, 
the self-controlled man,— these are the men who take hold of suc- 
cess, who are not out of employment for any length of time, who 
accumulate a competence. The records of our poor-houses and 
our jails contain the names of very few men of intelligence and 
good habits. There are no communities among which the wretch- 
edly poor belong to these classes; — rarely do we find one from them 
in such circumstances. Let any one who has accepted Mr. White’s 
position, consult statistics on these points, and satisfy himself what 
are the chief causes of poverty — and of crime. 

Now, the great aim of the public schools has always been to 
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promote intelligence and good habits. Any criticisms which go to 
show how they may do this work more effectively than they are 
doing it; which point out definite defects, and, still better, indicate 
new and better ways of doing their work, are as great a service to 
the community, as wild screeds and hasty and ill-considered de- 
nunciation are an injury to its best interests — nay, greater; for 
the good sense of the community will at length rightly estimate 
and condemn the latter. Industry, prudence, and self-control are 
the virtues taught by the schools. All their requirements demand 
the exercise of these virtues, plant them, as it were, in the habits, 
the very organization of the children. No law of our being is 
more certain than that practical morality is learned by doing — not 
by studying. We become industrious by being industrious, frugal 
by being frugal, temperate by being temperate, self-controlled by 
controlling ourselves. The schools reach and form the character 
of our children in the most effective way possible. Systems of 
morals are of comparatively little moment; positive precepts, un- 
supported by use, not wrought into the very texture of the being 
by daily practice, are only scholastic lore. Only doing right 
will make a righteous man. It is the highest merit of our schools 
that they have so earnestly, and we may say on the whole so suc- 
cessfully, wrought right doing into the lives of their pupils. They 
have sought to make it keep pace with the unfolding intelligence, 
so that with the broadening apprehension of relations, and there- 
fore of right and duty, should go always an impulse to act up to 
the convictions. 

Is this a trifling service? If any one is disposed to think so, iet 
him reflect on the effect upon savage races of bringing them 
into contact with superior civilization. Uniformly we find the 
savage unable to resist the temptations which come upon him from 
the new relation: They are stronger than he is, and unless he is 
shielded from them like a child, they utterly destroy him. He 
must learn self-control before he can stand in the presence of these 
new forces. His simple virtue was strong enough for his simple 
savage life; but a more vigorous and complex life, with more vig- 
orous and complex products, relations, desires, and means of grati- 
fying them, demands a more vigorous and complex training than 
he has had. To put this in amore general form, we may say that 
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civilization means not only increase of wealth and culture, but 
also increase of temptations to wrong-doing; and that the young, 
who are to lead upright lives in the midst of them, need, accord- 
“ingly, special preparation for life, without which they can hardly 
be expected to withstand them. A simple, savage life requires no 
schools, but a civilized life cannot go on without them in some 
form or other. 

This is as true of the intellectual as of the moral life. The sav- 
age does not read, or write, or compute, but in our communities he 
who has not these acquirements can, in general, hardly get his 
bread, and cannot protect himself from constant imposition. 
Reading and writing and arithmetic were once preparation for life 
sufficient to meet the needs of the ordinary citizen. But they will 
not always be — they are not now. Life has expanded and grown 
complicated wonderfully in the last fifty years. The enormous de- 
velopment of the means of communication has made it imperatively 
necessary that every child should now know more of the world 
than the child of the last century knew. It may be said, without 
exaggeration, that the explorations and the discoveries of the six- 
teenth century forced geography into the schools; the expansion 
of trade and travel in our days must make its study more intelli- 
gent, extensive, and indispensable. In a time of mechanical and 
scientific progress unequalled in the history of the world, when so 
large a part of the labor once done by hand is done by machine, 
and so large a part of our people must work with machines, can a 
system of public education leave out of its curriculum al! the 
sciences, and then claim that, without teaching anything of that 
which most engages the thought and activity of the age, it yet 
meets the wants of the age? 

The duties of citizenship ina republic make greater and greater 
demands upon the full-grown man. It is the stock argument in 
favor of the schools that they are essential to free government; 
and they must do what they can to fit the child to become a voter. 
It has been well said, the power to read and write, only puts him 
within easy reach of the demagogues. He must be taught to 
think for himself, to investigate questions and form rational 
opinions upon them, to know, at least, that there are laws of trade 
and finance, and that there is a science of government. There is 
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no magic power in reading, writing, and arithmetic such that by 
virtue of having studied them a man can think intelligently upon 
questions of tariff, finance, and banking. Great public interests 
require that as many children of our land as possible should re- 
ceive instruction in topics of this sort, as well as upon the his- 
tory and constitution of their government. 

Thus, as society progresses and becomes more complicated, it re- 
quires for its children a more elaborate preparation for life. The 
school of forty years ago, which Mr. White would see restored, 
did well for its day, but will not answer for ours. Bring back the 
old ways of farming, of manufacturing, of traveling, and of liv- 
ing, and the old school may be adequate to the needs of our com- 
munities. Unless the whole theory of public education is false, 
and intelligence on the part of the people is not essential to the 
maintenance of a form of government such as ours is, the com- 
munity must place within the reach of all its children an education 
which is sufficient to prepare then for the duties of citizenship — 
not only to vote intelligently, but also to participate in and help 
forward the work and progress of the age. It smacks a little too 
much of caste and aristocracy when a scholarly gentleman and 
elegant writer says, in effect: The masses do not need to be ed- 
ucated; teach them to read and to write, and then put them into 
the workshop. Unless they can pay for their own instruction, it 
is better that they should remain in ignorance. As we read we 
question,— Is it not true that “much learning hath made thee 
mad” ? 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 
By Pror. W. F. ALLEN, University of Wisconsin. 


At the last meeting of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, 
Arts, and Letters, a discussion incidentally arose upon the best 
method of pronouncing Latin, and several persons expressed them- 
selves quite strongly in favor of returning to the so-called 
“English” method. The same opinion has been expressed in some 
other quarters, and I have thought that it might be well to review 
briefly some of the arguments in favor of it. 

The so-called ‘‘ Roman” method, in use in this University, and 
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probably the method most generally followed through the country, 
was adopted in consequence of the recommendations of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, about ten years ago. I myself con- 
stantly refused to make any change in pronounciation until there 
should appear to be a general movement in that direction, headed 
by the great Universities. Harvard, Cornell, and Michigan led the 
way: Yale has adopted the Roman method (in part at Jeast) with- 
in the past year. The question now is, not whether we shall adopt 
the Roman method, but whether, after using it ten years, we shall 
discontinue its use. 

The arguments in favor of the change are, that the Roman 
method is not certainly correct; that it is more difficult than the 
English; and that it breaks the literary tradition. 

I. Of course it is not claimed that we pronounce the Latin as the 
Romans did; only that our pronunciation is approximately correct, 
while the English pronunciation is grossly and ludicrously incorrect. 
Certainly an approximately correct method is, in itself, better 
than one that makes no attempt to be correct. If I were learning 
French, and had no teacher to instruct me in the delicate distinc- 
tions of sound, I should certainly take printed directions and follow 
them as nearly as I could. If then I went to Paris, my parlez- 
vous frangais would, no doubt, sound barbarous to the Parisian; 
still, he would understand me better than if I said parlezz vowz 
frankaze, and it would be a better starting point for the acquisition 
of the true pronunciation. 

II. Itis a great mistake to suppose that the Roman pronunci- 
ation is harder to acquire than the English. Its great advantage 
is its simplicity. The vowel sounds are simply what every person 
has to learn, in order to learn any European language; and nine- 
tenths of those who begin Latin either have already studied some 
modern language, or will do so; the mastery of the vowel sounds, 
therefore,— not a difficult thing in itself,—is worth doing on its 
own account, as being the necessary starting point in the study of 
every European language. The consonants have uniformly their 
English sound, or some other easily acquired. Is it not easier to 
decline amikus, amiki, amiko, etc., than amikus, amisi, amiko, etc., 
and regho, reghis, reghit, than regho, rejis, rejit? Any person who 
has taught Latin by the English method knows how the students 
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boggle at these changes in the sound ofc and g. But thisis not all, 
The division of syllables by the Roman method presents absolutely 
no difficulty: by the English method it is exceedingly complicated, 
Harkness gives three full pages to the English rules of pronunci- 
ation, and I know by my own experience, that it will not do to neg- 
lect any of these rules. It is very easy to say “ pronounce as you 
would in English.” The question is, how do you pronounce Eng- 
lish? You are taking as your standard that language which, of all 
others, is most destitute of uniform rules; like the artist who took 
a cow for his fixed point in making asketch. It must be distinctly 
understood, that if we go back to the English method, we take it 
in its entirety, and in order to get mo-ne-o pronounced rightly must 
drill our boys upon the rule that “a, e, and 0, before asingle conso- 
nant (or a mute with / or 7) followed by e, 7, or y, before another 
vowel, have the long sound.” That is a fair specimen of the Eng- 
lish method. 

III. The third argument, that it breaks the tradition, is more 
weighty. I am not indifferent to the confusion and perplexities of 
the present transition period. But it should be remembered that 
we break with one tradition, in order to connect with another. 
English and American scholars have been deplorably at adisadvan- 
tage in intercourse with European scholars; and something needed 
to be done in order to establish a certain harmony in the world of 
letters. This once done is done; the break in the English usage is 
only for a season. Already the great body of young scholars are 
more familiar with this method than with the old; the next gene- 
ration will have smooth sailing. It may be said that even now 
there is no uniformity, because in some sounds — notably c— we 
are at variance with other nations. Very true. If there had been 
any uniformity among European nations, it would have been folly 
to discard so uniform a tradition; but when the Frenchman said 
Sisero, the German, 7'sitsero, and the Italian, Chichero, what could 
we do better than to go back to the authority of Kikero himself. 

We may learn from our experience with another language. 
About twenty years ago the same change was made in Greek. I 
learned Greek with the English sound of vowels and the Latin rules 
of accent,—aogds, cog7, sogdv=sé-fos, sb-fe, sb-fon: iva and Ste 
were hi-na and hé-t?. Who would go back to that now? 
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But it makes a confusion in our pronunciation,— we say Sisero 
and Seizer in English; and Kikero and Kaiser in Latin. Just so 
we say Par’-is on this side of the water, Par-é’ on the Seine. It 
was always so with Greek. The son of Miltiades was Ki'-mon 
in Greek, Simon in English; if now we call him Ké’-mdn in Greek, 
that need not affect his name in English. I confess I do not like 
the practice, which came in with Grote, of putting these familiar 
classic names in Greek orthography; as historical names in Eng- 
lish literature, they are Cimon and Thucydides. And our teachers 
ought to be more careful to insist that Aghis, Skipio and Vd-yé in 
the ancient tongue are in English Ajis, Sipio and Vé-yi. It be- 
longs to their province to keep the field of scholastic study distinct 
from that of literature. 

I have not mentioned as a serious argument, the alleged un- 
pleasantness of sound of the Roman method; in some quarters it 
is enough to say Kikero, to decide the question. But in good 
earnest, is it not areal gain to divest the Latin in our mouths of 
that excessive sibilant quality which is so unfortunate a character- 
istic of English? However it may be with Cicero, all will admit 
that Kaiser has a nobler sound than Seizer, and that hekiné is 
more musical than sesiné; ydkio than jdsio. 

As I have already said, if there had been a uniform tradition 
among the nations of Europe, I should have been in favor of adopt- 
ing that; as it is, I am not sure that the best course would not 
have been to take the usage of the Roman Catholic church, as rest- 
ing upon an uninterrupted tradition, as a living language, from the 
time of the Roman empire. But to go back to the absurdities and 
inconsistencies of the English method will, I think, never be done. 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


By Principat Wo. E. ANDERSON, Milwaukee. 


In opening this discussion, I assume that it will not be impert- 
inent to enter first into a few reflections as to the definition of the 
theme itself, and as to the most obvious limitations of its exercise. 
This successfully accomplished, will leave the ground implied by 
the terms Objects and Methods more open for examination. 
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We use jhe term discipline, with reference to certain merits or 
defects in the general management of the school. Although the 
name is sometimes improperly restricted to certain performances 
involving a boy in one hand and a switch in the other, it is only 
appropriate as characterizing the habits of both teacher and school, 
the behavior of the pupils, their respect for decency and decorum 
in and about the school-house, their manner of entering and de- 
parting from school, their attention to punctuality and diligence, 
and their regard for, and observance of the plain rules of morality, 
These are the facts of conduct with which the disciplinarian has 
to deal. 

From this extended outline of the field for discussion, it should 
not be inferred that other functions of the school are subordinate 
to the task of training in conduct. 

The mention of the requisite ‘observance of the plain rules of 
morality,’ is not intended as an acceptance of the doctrine which 
imposes moral instruction as the first duty of the public school 
teacher. 

Without derogating the teacher’s obligation to teach morals as 
concurrent with his legitimate work, I would put the case thus: 
Discipline is for the sake of the school, and not the school for the 
sake of discipline. The fact should be fully acknowledged that the 
school is for intellectul training and mental acquisition,— that its 
discipline should be shaped to that end; further, that the child 
under the guidance of his preceptor, is environed by moral obliga- 
tions. The disciplinarian explains these obligations, and devises 
means and methods to ensure observance, obedience, and repect for 
them. 

Plain as this limitation appears, it is too often ignored. This 
special feature of school management, on account of its intricate 
difficulties and from its necessary bearing upon successful teaching, 
sometimes leads to serious omissions; the true end of the school 
becomes lost in a too engrossing attention to the means. The ex- 
ercise of discipline, too, has its allurements. It is that side of the 
school which most easily strikes the eye of the layman. The pre- 
ceptor ever finds the most telling proof to his employers of his 
fitness as a principal, in the external manipulation of his classes. 
The tap of the bell, the precision in movement, the attractive ap- 
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pearance of concerted obedience as in calisthenic exercises, the 
military promptness of the class in line, and the martial dignity of 
the teacher, constitute —too often — the shell of a school in which 
there is no kernel of real worth. A peep into the copy books, or 
an hour spent in hearing recitations, is all that is needed in such 
cases to discover that in schools, as in other things, all is not gold 
that glitters. 

As the authority of the teacher is the basis for the exercise of 
discipline, since he stands to the pupil as the concrete sign of re- 
straint and repression, no treatment of the subject is complete 
without reference to special requisites in the character of the 
teacher. 

The first limitation in a proper order of investigation, lies in the 
teacher himself. 

If he has sccial defects, they prove seeds which bring forth abun- 
dantly of their kind among his pupils. Cynicism, habits of making 
sarcastic allusions, ostentation, vaunting, fretting, nagging, noisy 
outbursts of indignation, petulance in the teacher, all prove fruit- 
ful parents of disorder in the class. 

On the other hand, social excellency,— that is, a beneficent and 
noble character bearing itself in those outward appearances of con- 
duct and personality by which society is ever pleased,—-has a 
powerful and captivating influence in theschool room. This qual- 
ity is demanded upon the principle that the trainer should be mas- 
ter of his art. It implies an agreeable person and dress, a winning 
and persuasive voice, graceful demeanor, kindness, sympathy, frank- 
ness, perfect control of the emotions and energy. It implies, as 
qualities attainable by study and observation, a large knowledge of 
human emotion and motives as they run in youth, and especially 
in the society of the school. It is, perhaps, sufficient under this 
head to remark that, although success in no profession is entirely 
independent of the social character of the candidate, yet, in the 
work of teaching, it is a more important element than in any other 
field of professional labor,— not excepting even the ministry. 

A second limitation, deserving mention as lying too often beyond 
the control of the teacher, comprises such disadvantages as arise 
through crowding, ill ventilation, and uncomfortable extremes of 
temperature. Physical surroundings are powerful agents for or 
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against deportment. An important condition of training in con- 
duct, as well as an essential requisite to mental acquisition, consists 
in guarding against intrusions and detractions of physical dis. 
comforts. 

A third and perhaps most important limitation to the exercise of 
discipline, and one which many probably feel to be the most for- 
midable, judging from actual conflicts, the scars of which are not 
easily smoothed out of remembrance, is the limitation imposed by 
parental, domestic, and ultra school influences. In adapting our 
practice to this, we may formulate the condition in these words: 
School Discipline should consist of those practices and expedients 
which may be naturally hinged upon the government of the fami- 
lies whose members form the school. The disciplinarian has to 
build his system upon foundations offered by the society in which 
he labors. He should, therefore, select expedients, punishments, 
and incentives, which will not be ill-adapted to the home life and 
habits of the child. 

While he should always strive to work from the home upwards, 
in training in conduct as in intellectual training, it is of prime im- 
portance that he keep in mind the fact that he is only one agent 
employed in forming the character of the child to a correct model. 
In a general way, we first survey the society which supplies the 
school with its material; then the questions, what ought we to 
expect from the children, to what standards of behavior shall we 
demand conformity, must be answered. It is to the unsatisfactory 
replies to these two questions, or to their being ignored altogether 
in the practice of many worthy teachers, that the most stubborn 
cases and inextricable muddles between teachers and parents, may 
be accredited. This question of adaptability not only obtrudes 
itself upon the preceptor in setting out the general scheme for the 
pupils in common, but it confronts him in special cases. If the in- 
formation it asks is an unknown factor in determining the method 
for the case in hand, he should take heed lest he fall. 

There is another aspect in which this limitation to discipline 
imposed by ultra school influences, should be viewed to be fairly 
measured. The week through, one fifth only of the pupil’s life 
passes under the eye of the teacher. There may be a constant and 
active reserve of bad training at home. There may be the accum- 
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ulated results of years of ill-devised home government ingrained 
into the child’s very soul. There is the not infreqent set and con- 
trived antagonism to school restraints vaunted in the home circle. 
With these contingencies arising, it should be no surprise that the 
skill of the most expert tactitian in methods of discipline is some- 
times baffled. It is in this view of the relation of school and home 
that the difficulties besetting the teacher are most apparent; and 
itis here that the average public school proves itself superior to 
the average home in discipline and moral tone. The wonder is that 
the discipline of the average school while contending against such 
odds—in ratio of time in school to that spent out of school— 
stands so fair. It is, perhaps, not irrelevant to remark, also, that 
when considered from this point, —time spent in school versus the 
time spent at home,— that the utter futility of attempts to tack on 
to the common school curriculum such things as Physical Educa- 
tion, is clearly shown. Moral and Physical Training might fittingly 
find a place among the subjects taught by ministers and teachers 
of adult society. That such a field of knowledge is waiting to be 
tilled, is proved by Herbert Spencer. It is my humble opinion 
that there is great need of teaching parents the art of moral and 
physical training of children. The giving of set and formal les- 
sons in morals, except as such lessons are suggested by defects in 
the conduct of the pupil, is ulterior to the teacher’s legitimate 
sphere of labor. Physical education and training can be performed 
in the real sense of the term only by those who have the whole 
life and habits of the child under control. 

Physical education and training, except as a text of study, has 
no legitimate place in the labors to be performed by the public 
school-teacher. 

It is time that principals and school boards perceive and ac- 
knowledge certain well-defined limits to the school-master’s work. 
He has already become so largely identified, in popular opinion, 
with the moral improvement of society that he is called upon, in 
first one publication and then another, to perform the task of scape- 
goat, upon whose shoulders is piled the ills that follow prevalent 
social follies and practices, and injudicious parental indulgence. 

The calling upon the public school system to mend the weak 
places in society, and the quiet assumption of the task by teachers 
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have exposed the system to attacks similar to that recently made 
by Richard Grant White. “The public schools teach immorality 
and even licenciousness among girls and boys,” says the prelate, 
“The system of education is to blame for the prevalent decline of 
physical vigor in the young,” say the physician and the sanitarian, 
“You are directly responsible for the multiplication of scalawags, 
and the appalling amount of loaferism in the country,” says Richard 
Grant White. 

There is one thing necessary to give these criticisms the weight 
of candor, and to enable the reader to assign to them their due pro- 
portion of truth. The critics should accompany their charge with 
a brief statement of the extent of their actual observation. In 
nine cases out of ten these impeachments of the public schools are 
made by men who have not spent ten minutes in a class room in 
as many years. 

Having dealt with some of the most obvious limitations of dis- 
cipline, let us come more directly to that consideration of the sub- 
ject suggested by the title of this discussion. We are easily led by 
the term “ objects and methods” into two channels of speculation. 
First, what exactions, restraints, and obligations is it wisest for us 
to impose. Second, in what shape shall we dress our authority? 
How shall we array the forces at our command in executing the 
law of the school? 

In answering the first question, we need to name the elements 
which are most antagonistic to the successful performance of the 
functions of the instructor. They are easily listed: 

1. Irregularity — including truancy and tardiness. 

2. Idleness, obscenity, and profanity. 

8. Loud and boisterous conduct about and in the school build- 
ing. 

4, Disrespect for authority, culminating in open disobedience. 

5. Distractions ulterior to school, which follow the pupil into 
the class, entailing neglect of study by preoccupation and by dis- 
sipation of the nervous forces; as when school infants are allowed 
to participate in social pleasures which occupy late hours, such as 
dancing and party-giving. 

Under the last head might also be mentioned a too early devel- 
opment of the sentiments between the sexes, and the destruction 
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of the appetite for knowledge by indulgence in the reading of fic- 
tion. The mention of this fifth obstacle is proper for complete- 
ness sake. It needs special treatment in laying out a system of 
discipline. 

We have in this list the substance of the evils which concern us 
in practical school management. 

Space forbids me going any further into a delineation of ex- 
pedients and methods, than merely to characterise the spirit in 
which the tasks of the disciplinarian should be performed. To do 
this, allow me to quote from Alexander Bain, who says: “ There 
has undoubtedly been in former times very great mismanagement 
in every one of the regions of repressive authority — in the state, 
in the family, and in the schools; in all of which an excess of hu- 
man misery has been habitually engendered by badness in the 
manner of exercising control. It is, perhaps, in the family that 
the mischief is most widely spread and most baneful. By degrees 
we have become aware of various errors that ran through the for- 
mer method of discipline, in the state as well as in the family. 
We have discovered the error of working by fear alone, and still 
more by fear of coarse, painful, and degrading inflictions. We 
have discovered that occasions of offense can be avoided by a va- 
riety of salutary arrangements such as to check the disposition to 
unruly conduct. We consider that a great discovery has been 
made, in regard to punishment, by the enunciation of the maxim 
that certainty is more important than severity; to which should 
be added, proportion to the offense. We also consider that by a 
suitable training or education, the dispositions that lead to disorder 
and crime can be checked in the bud; and that until there has 
been room for such training to operate, the mind should not be 
exposed to temptation. We have become accustomed to lay more 
stress than was formerly done upon cultivating the amicable re- 
lations of human beings; the tendency of which is to abridge the 
sphere of injurious conduct on the part of the individual.” 

We get in this brief extract some of the most valuable hints in 
school discipline. The wisdom of imposing few restraints, the im- 
portance of carefully expounding the laws of the school, and in- 
structing the pupils at the same time in the reasons for making the 
laws; the unwise custom of working by fear alone, and the evils of 
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affixing stated punishments to certain offences, the provision of 
suitable safeguards to temptation,— all deserve to be welded into 
practice. They may help the school-master to avoid those methods 
of correction which are positively bad. I have one or two illustra- 
tions in mind which may serve as examples. I discover on the 
playgronnd a new game attended by some risk to the windows. 
It runs for a day or two, perhaps longer, without accident. At 
last a light is cracked. The boys see it done. I now state to them 
that their sport is likely to result in injury to property; that they 
have seen proof of this; that while it may be enjoyable to them 
and give me satisfaction also in seeing them so happily employed, 
nevertheless I regret that I must forbid it. I write on the board, 
“no more shinney,” and there is no more. The shinney clubs go 
overboard at once. 

Again, how much better it is to say, “ Boys, you are killing those 
young trees by jerking them as you play at tag. When spring 
comes and some of them show no leaf, their tender rootlets hav- 
ing been broken and disturbed by your rough handling; when 
every thing else seems fresh and growing and they are dead, you 
will regret it. Yet such will be the case if you do not desist from 
catching at them and hugging them as you play. The only safe 
plan to follow is not to put your hands upon them. Spare the 
trees.” I say, how much better it is to appeal to them in this way 
than to put it after this bad fashion: “ Boys, let those trees alone 
or you'll get a licking.” 

It is true these instances only represent a remedy for occasional 
and transient evils. They are nevertheless fair illustrations of the 
spirit which should imbue our practice. Persuasion is the first re- 
sort in correcting evils. Punishment must sometimes be inflicted, 
but even then there is always needed a due regard for fitness, de- 
gree, the circumstances prompting and abetting the commission 
of the act, the age of the offender, his disposition, his susceptibil- 
ity to correction, and finally the amount of genuine regret that 
spontaneously follows the deed in the heart of the culprit. 





I think one should take good care of the present, not so much 
that he may have a great future as that he may have a satisfactory 
past.— R. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH READING TO GERMAN CHIL- 
DREN. 


There are in this State hundreds of schools in which the majority 


- of the pupils are of German parentage, and therefore more or less 


unaccustomed to speak the English language with the ease and 
fluency they manifest in using the tongue of their ancestors. In- 
deed, there are some districts in which English is strictly the 
“school language,” and the “home language” invades the play- 
ground and is with difficulty restrained from becoming the speech 
of the school. I have, in my own brief experience, sometimes re- 
ceived a sudden and spontaneous German sentence in answer to an 
English question asked some overeager pupil, and often some keen 
youth has “known it” only too well, except for the fact that he 
could not say it in English. 

Yet the German parents at home are very anxious to have their 
boys and girls speak the language of this new country and speak 
it as well and as naturally as a native. They want the school- 
master to do far more in this direction than circumstances can pos- 
sibly permit, and they are sometimes quite dissatisfied with what 
has been actually done. The school is the best place in the world 
to teach everything except a language; but the influences of the 
home or the shop, are the best educators in the great art of talk- 
ing. 

All that the teacher can do is to encourage an intelligent and 
correct use of English among his pupils. The chief means of at- 
taining this object, of course, is the reading lesson, and the art of 
teaching reading in these German schools becomes an “art” in- 
deed compared with what the labor is in teaching American chil- 
dren to read. With the latter, one has no imperfect pronunciation 
and accent to overcome. British educationists visiting American 
common schools have expressed the greatest admiration for the 
clearness and purity and “ring” with which even the babies of the 
school enunciate the King’s English. They have also a wonder- 
fully correct apprehension of the meanings of words—so exact 
that long before they read the large words of the Fifth Reader they 
are perfectly familiar with their use. 


But instead of possessing these advantages, the teacher of Eng- 
2— Vor. XI.— No. 3. 
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lish reading meets corresponding difficulties in the training of his 
German pupils. There is, in the first place, the difficulty of pro- 
nunciation, and then the difficulty of making the pupil understand 
what he is reading. These are the two obstacles to be overcome 
before it is possible to make good English readers out of your pu- 
pils. 

Their German accent must be got rid of, and those consonant 
sounds which, according to Grimm’s law, differentiate all the Indo- 
European languages, must be particularly attended to. The Ger- 
man boy who first approaches that line from Tennyson’s ‘ Brook,” 

‘“‘T babble on the pebbles,” 
will be almost sure to read it, 

“T papple on the bepples.” 
He is invariably sure to get his p’s and b’s mixed. He will pro- 
nounce d as ¢tand vas f, and soon. The reason is that the vocal 
organs of his ancestors, for generations, have been accustomed to 
move in a particular manner, and it is as difficult to acquire the 
English positions as it is for the beginner to learn the five-finger 
exercises on the piano. 

You may correct your German pupils for an entire year on the 
same word. They will never get over calling very, wery, until you 
describe for them the proper positions of the under lip and the 
upper front teeth. And they will be apt to call it fery until you 
distinguish between the utterance of the voice and of the breath. 
This, too, is all the difference between d and ¢, b and p, g and k, ch 
and sh, etc. A thorough exercise in these consonant sounds and 
an appreciation of their differences may require but a few lessons, 
but it will save a very large amount of more circuitous labor. 
Sounds unfamiliar to German ears, such as th hard and th soft, will 
require constant drilling. In many cases it will aid considerably if 
equivalent sounds can be found in German words to illustrate the 
English sounds. 

The imparting of a thorough knowledge and understanding of 
the substance of the reading lesson, is, in many respects, even more 
difficult than gaining a perfect pronunciation. But there are here 
various aids which may be resorted to. A thorough series of ques- 
tions exhausting the whole story, or description read, will be found 
quite advantageous. It will not be difficult to turn the substance 
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of the reading lesson into a catechism of this kind. Every new or 
unfamiliar word must be defined and used in a sentence. It may 
be well to require the substance of the lesson in writing, or an 
impromptu synopsis of it may be called for. By these methods 
the teacher may not only secure his immediate object — a perfect 
understanding of the lesson — but he may also cultivate the con- 
versational use of the language. This, I apprehend, should be no 
small end in schools attended by German children. Their conver- 
sation in English is often but occasional, and then more or less 
awkward and ungrammatical. Under the direction and encourage- 
ment of the teacher they may rapidly improve in fluency and cor- 
rectness of conversation, and the reading lesson will then be made 
doubly valuable. 

These few thoughts upon a subject which I believe merits more 
attention than it usually receives, have been suggested by actual 
experience in teaching reading to German children. Much of what 
Ihave written has undoubtedly often occurred to older teachers, 
and many other useful hints might, perhaps, be added from a riper 
experience; but if what is here said shall make the subject one of 
more thought and attention, I believe it is not written in vain. 


H. J. Desmonp. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








SELECTED. 


WHICH IS THE TRUE IDEAL? 


Up to this point, there are, as it seems to me, three developments 
in the Quincy evolution which has been so much talked about and 
written about: 1. Mr. Adams’s ideal public school has been real- 
ized,— an ideal which is not at all in accordance with the “modern 
German theory ” of the public school, or with the theory held by 
the foremost educators throughout the civilized world. 2. A sys- 
tem of instruction which is no system, or, to quote from the 
authoritative report, “‘ The essence of the system was that there 
was no system about it.” 3. An emphatic approval by an influ- 
ential layman of the educational axiom, that the professional 
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superintendent is an essential instrumentality in an efficient sys- 
tem of schools. 

The essential question at issue is whether Mr. Adams’s ideal of 
the ‘common school,” as he persists in calling our free public 
school, is the true one, and that which ought to prevail and which 
is to prevail in this country. He has nowhere, to my knowledge, 
made public a formulated statement of his ideal. He says, in sub- 
stance, that the ‘Quincy committee” —a modest euphemism, 
probably, for the pronoun “I” — had a very definite idea of what 
they wanted. This they communicated to their superintendent, 
who, it seems, was willing to try to work it out, he being allowed 
to use his own methods in doing it. As to the methods, not 
much need be said. The superintendent has often said, what 
is apparent to every well-informed school man (or “ pedagogue,” 
in the foreign sense, I should prefer to say) well knows, that there 
is nothing new in the methods he employs. No doubt there is 
much that is good in his ways of teaching. But the characteristic 
of them, to which I object, is their pervading ultraism. I am not 
an ultraist. If I have learned anything, it is that wisdom and ul- 
traism do not go hand in hand, but that they are always wide 
apart. 

But to the Quincy ideal or theory, as I gather its import from the 
utterances of its originator and propagator, I do object most decid- 
edly. Itis the attempt to propagate this theory and to put it into 
practice throughout this country that Mr. Adams calls the “new 
departure.” He thinks his theory very important, while I say of 
it, “ important of true.” I hold that it is not the true theory, and 
ought not to prevail. He condemns the whole tendency of the 
public school system in this country, and wants to replace it by 
his ideal. The New York amateur educationalist believes the sys- 
tem an utter failure, and wants to sweep ti from the face of the 
earth, and to substitute for it a system of free pauper schools.* 
The Quincy educationalist seems to think the commonly received 
theory of the public school is a mistake, but he does not propose 
to wipe out the system as a system; he proposes to change radi- 
cally the aim and scope of the instruction, by the substitution of 
his ideal. This is his reform. His ideal, as has been remarked, 

* Richard Grant White. 
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does not appear to have been set forth in a recorded formula. But 
it is, as I judge, in substance what is commonly known as the 
three-R ideal, modernized and furbished up in the garb of rational 
methods. The rational methods, so long as they are kept in ra- 
tional limits, are to be accepted and propagated as far and as fast 
as possible. But in this latter end of the nineteenth century, is 
the greatest democratic republic in the world going to accept as 
its ideal of a State system of public instruction, the old, exploded 
three-R, theory, which has been utterly abandoned and repudiated 
by all other free countries and all civilized monarchies on the face 
of the globe? I think not. I think we shall retain the true mod- 
ern ideal to which we have been working in common with the rest 
of the civilized world, and not go back to the old medieval ideal. 
But it is not to be denied that the three-R system has its adher- 
ents in all countries. They are found in the two extremes of the 
social scale. Here the least liberal portion of the aristocracy and 
the illiterates join hands and fight under the same flag. The aris- 
tocracy furnish the officers of this army, while the mobocracy con- 
stitute the rank and file, using ballots for bullets. Mr. Adams 
seems to have assumed command of the American division of this 
army. His Chautauqua manifesto was a declaration of war. One 
of his lieutenants, a brother, who is a rising lifterateur, having two 
years ago been elected a member of the Boston School Committee, 
has already made some progress, aided by the late superintendent, 
in carrying that city. He has begun there the reactionary move- 
ment. In the mean time the chief having been appointed a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education, it is presumed that he will 
now remove his headquarters from the rural town of Quincy to the 
Capitol on Beacon Hill, whence future orders may be expected, 
bearing the stamp of the State seal. He has already, in unmistak- 
able terms, given notice that the movement thus set on foot is to 
be no child’s play. And this truly is not a mere bluster. He 
knows that the forces under his lead will be supported by those 
marshalled under the flags of the Richard Grant Whites and the 
Bishop McQuaids. For my part I take my stand under the oppos- 
ing ensign, bearing no such miserable device as “ Z’hree R’s only 
for the children of the masses,” but that other motto, dear to the 
hearts of the American people, “ The public free school, made good 
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enough for the best and free to all.” This is the ensign which Hor- 
ace Mann held up so gloriously to the world, and for which service 
to mankind his precious memory is honored with a statue in front 
of the Capitol of his State. Under this ensign the Mundellas, the 
Huxleys, and the Bishop Frasers in England, the Jules Simons, 
Gréards, and the Buissons in France, the Bonghis and Sacchis in 
Italy, the Falks and Wieses in Germany, the Stremayrs and Dittes 


in Austria, are contending for a worthy and fitting education of : 


the people. In this contest I am proud to take my place as a hum- 
ble volunteer private on the side of modern progress, and against 
the reactionists. 

Mr. Adams’s paper in ‘‘ Harper,” read in the light of preceding 
developments, reveals his objective points and his strategy. These 
objective points appear to be two: First, to discredit the American 
theory of education, and thus create a public opinion in favor of 
the ideal which he represents,—a public opinion which shall by 
degrees, and as soon as possible, secure its crystallization in legis- 
lative enactments; and, second, to secure the training of a class of 
specialists to administer it. In other words, the aim is to do for 
the whole country, beginning with Massachusetts, what he has 
attempted to do in Quincy. In Quincy the committee settled upon 
the policy of the three R’s as their ideal, and employed a superin- 


tendent to carry it into practice. And it is important not to con- F 
found the good methods efficiently employed by the superintendent f 
with the bad theory, not of teaching, but of the aim of the F 
“common school ” he was set to realize— Joun D. Puitsricx, in | 


“ Education.” 
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THE NORFOLK COUNTY REPORT. 


It has been called unique. It is certainly peculiar in some re- 
spects. One of its peculiarities is a quality analogous to that of 
the pictorial curiosity which represents to the eye very different 
objects, according as it is looked at right side up or wrong side up. 
Looked at wrong side up, it makes the Norfolk County schools “ go 
to pieces.” Looked at right side up, it has a different effect. This 
is the result, in part, of the defective plan of the examination, and 
in part of the injudicious manner iu which its results are pre- 
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sented. I once had the honor of an appointment to the office Mr. 
Walton holds. In accepting it my purpose was, by permission of 
the Board of Education, to make a complete survey, by personal 
examination, of every public school in a certain county where I 
taught a district school in my college days, and make a full report 
of their excellences and defects, being sure that such a document 
would attract wide attention, anddo much good. My design was 
to reveal the whole truth about those schools, as far as it was pos- 
sible to do so, but other duties called me from the task. The vice 
of the Norfolk County examination was that it was calculated to 
reveal only a part of the truth; whereas, if it was to be used as the 
chief witness to decide the fate of-the great American system of 
free public schools, it should have been required to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. But it seems to have 
been required to tell only a part of the truth, and that not the 
most material part. Every pedagogical man ought to know that 
an examination of aschool, in order to be just, should be so planned 
and conducted as to show, not merely what has not been done in 
it, but what has been done in it. It should cover the whole cur- 
riculum; it should be adapted to the aims and methods pursued. 
Mr. Walton’s examination was not of this kind. It was limited 
nominally to the three R’s, but in reality it made demands in re- 
gard to two of them which were quite disproportionate for the 
most practical and useful scheme of an elementary education. It 
ignored branches of immense practical utility, on which doubtless 
the teachers and pupils had expended a vast amount of fruitful ef- 
fort. In fact, consciously and by design, or unconsciously and by 
accident, it seems to have been planned in accordance with the 
Quincy ideal of what and how to teach, as if its end and aim had 
been to compare the other schools of the county with that stand- 








ing the Quincy schools the advantage. 

Then, in the make-up of the report, there is, in my judgment a 
radical error. In test examinations it is always allowable and proper 
to take account of the best specimens, as indicating the ideal aimed 
at, and the stage of excellence actually reached. The average re- 
sults are also and especially to be regarded. Butthe poorest speci- 
men in a particular branch counts for nothing. In every school, 


ard in respect to certain branches and methods only, thereby giv- 
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in every class almost, you have your exceptional scholar. He is 
weak in some branch, while strong perhaps in others; he has been 
sick, or absent for other causes, or he is essentially, if I may em- 
ploy the phrase, ‘“‘alame duck.” No teacher, no system, no super- 
intendent, is responsible for the failings of these few inevitable 
laggards. It is unreasonable to expect them to march ‘‘ company 
front,” and much more unreasonable to make their performances a 
test of the success of a school system. Apply this test to Harvard 
College, and how swiftly that grand institution would “ go to 
pieces,” every one of its learned professors well knows. And yet 
Mr. Walton seems to have felt it his duty to display, in litho- 
graphic fac-similes, the wretched scrawls of the bottom weaklings 
and “ hopeless cases,” as if they were evidence of the condition of 
education in Norfoik County. This was especially inexpedient in 
dealing with ungraded rural schools, where the classification is 
necessarily imperfect. And what is said of the poorest fac-similes 
is obviously equally applicable to the lists of misspellings. In my 
day I have had to fight hard against the overdoing of spelling, and 


indeed the overdoing of all the three R’s. They are essential, but | 


they are not everything. Shakespeare did not know how to spell 
his own name; and the late President Felton used to say, when 
handing his manuscript to the printer, that spelling was not his 
trade,— that he professed Greek. 

And so the result is that the report affords the materials from 
which two very different representations of the worth of the schools 
of Norfolk County, could be furnished without perpetrating a ver- 
bal falsehood. In the hands of an honest and competent expert it 
could afford proof, with the aid of other easily accessible facts, that 
the schools of Norfolk County are not a failure, although not on 
the whole up to the best in the State. At the same time, it fur- 
nishes materials from which a conscienceless but ingenious jour- 
nalist might, by due manipulation, make a representation which, 
to the general reader, would seem to have avery bad look; he 
could make a selection of items and pieces from the “ results,” no 
one of which is in itself false or very important, and by arranging 
them in a mosaic patchwork, with the addition of bits of exclama- 
tious here and irrelevant coloring there, produce the effect of a 
falsehood. Precisely this has been done by an editor out West, 
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and he has spread out his tessellated libel in his unsavory columns, 
to make it appear to his readers that a county, “ within ten miles 
of Boston State House,” is a waste, howling wilderness of illiter- 
acy, that its school committee-men are dolts, and its teachers ig- 
noramuses. Here are some of its gems: — 

“In many others [towns] the scholars of fourteen years of age 
did not know how to read, to write, or to cipher.” “There is not 
a single utterly exploded method of teaching children to read, 
write, and cipher which was not found flourishing in full vigor.” 
As to the average letters and compositions, “ anything worse it 
would be hard to conceive.” ‘And all that within twenty miles of 
Harvard College.” 

These “editorial comments” are quoted at great length by Mr. 
Adams, and submitted as a truthful statement of the “ results ” re- 
vealed by the report. 

He says, so far as Norfolk County is concerned, “ this [the long, 
libellous editorial quoted by him] does not seem to be an overstate- 
ment of the case,” and adds, ‘‘ Moreover, there would seem to be 
good reason for suspecting that the schools of the county are not, 
as Mr. Walton says, ‘neither better nor worse than similar schools 
in other parts of our State,’ but that, on the contrary, they are dis- 
tinctly of the better class.” This is the proof that those “ editorial 
comments” represent the true condition of the schools of the 
whole State of Massachusetts! To make this newspaper travesty 
cover the whole country, the preface to the edition of the Walton 
report published by the Norfolk County body that originated the 
examination, is made to say that they “clearly intimate their be- 
lief that, if subjected to similar practical tests, the schools of no 
other section of the country would, as a whole, show any better 
results.”” And this is the whole argument, by which it is attempted 
to be proved that the public schools throughout the whole country 
are in a “highly unsatisfactory condition” (which means, if it 
means anything, the condition of the Norfolk County schools, as 
represented in the “editorial comments”) !—this exception only 
being allowed, “‘ That there are cities and towns which have been 
exceptionally fortunate in having intelligent direction, and through 
it have secured an excellent system of schools, no one would 
deny.” 
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Eliminate from this pretended proof the unsupported assertions, 
and the falsification of the newspaper, and what would remain but 
a partial examination by one man of a few of the pupils in one of 
the counties of the Union? 

As a contrast to this trumpery and its sufficient refutation, let 
me quote the last words eyer penned by the late Dr. Barnas Sears, 
than whom I need not say there was no higher educational author- 
ity in America, and ask my readers to “look on this picture and 
then on that.” In concluding his masterly sketch of the “ prog- 
ress of education in the United States during the last fifty years,” 
which he is said to have rewritten three times, he says: — 

‘Imperfect as our survey has been, its effect cannot be otherwise 
than inspiring. The friends of humanity, who have expended so 
much thought on the improvement of society, observe with satis- 
faction that however it may be in other departments of our social 
organization, none of their hopes of the efficacy of general educa- 
tion have been disappointed. The experiment has been made on a 
sufficiently large scale and for a sufficient length of time to test 
the system. If the old district.school of New England, imperfect 
as it confessedly was, bore good fruits,— which none will deny,— 
the modern system, with its manifold improvements, has borne them 
much more abundantly.”"— Joun D. Puitsrick, in “ Kducation.” 


HINTS ON TEACHING. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATOR. 





Reading. 


Never permit anything to be read without being understood. 
Ask the definitions of words. The definitions should be given in 
the scholar’s own language, rather than mechanically from the dic- 
tionary. Sentences should be given by the pupil, in which the 
word is correctly used. The blackboard should be used by the 
teacher in illustrating the meaning of the words. Many difficult 
words can be elucidated by a representation on the blackboard. 
When the pupil reads in a sing-song, drawling way, he should be 
required to close the book and repeat the sentence from memory, 
in a natural, conversational style. A short synopsis of the reading 
lesson should be written by the pupil on the blackboard or given 
after the book is laid aside. The principal words of the lesson 
should be spelled by the pupil. At least, part of every lesson should 
be read in concert. Use good, intelligible, and plain reading. Let 
your ornamental, elocutionary reading go to the dogs. 
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Spelling. 


The bulk of spelling should be taught in dictation exercises. 
Difficult, unusual, and outlandish words should not be dictated, 
except to advanced pupils. Frequent drills should be given in the 
spelling and proper writing of common words and terms. In these 
the mistakes are most frequent. Such words as ¢o and too, their 
and there, I and aye, principal and principle, are frequently inter- 
changed. The possessive forms are often incorrectly written, as 
their’s, it's, our’s, etc., for theirs, its, ours; or ones and others for 
one’s and other's. Simply to learn the orthography of words with- 
out attaching any meaning, is a waste of time. An oral exercise 
in definitions should accompany every spelling lesson, or, what is 
still better, a sentence building exercise in which the word that is 
spelled is properly employed. It does not matter how the defini- 
tions are given, only that the pupils demonstrate to the teacher 
that they know how to use the words. 

Writing. 

Give frequent drills on the principles which enter into the com- 
position of letters. Practice in these makes perfect. Always 
before commencing a writing exercise, let the pupil practice a few 
minutes on loose paper. Give him such exercises as will best pre- 
pare him for his lesson. There is too much copy-writing, too little 
copying from books and papers, or even of committing thoughts to 
paper. Pupils should be accustomed, as soon as they know how 
to combine letters, to write out their thoughts. No two pupils 
can ever be made to write alike. It is the hight of folly, ina 
teacher, to require pupils to imitate the copy. No two pupils look 
alike, think alike, speak alike, act alike-— why should they be made 
to write like the copy? If they are forced into a mechanical imi- 
tation of the copy, they will not practice it twenty-four hours 
after they leave school. Nor should they, for who would want to 
have his handwriting or signature to be the fac-simile of another? 

Drawing. 

At least half of a primary scholar’s time can be spent in draw- 
ing. A teacher who has ordinary skill, can draw a model on the 
blackboard after school hours, which, after a few words of expla- 
nation, scholars can copy on their slates next day. If the teacher 
has not been taught drawing, he ean get a book on the subject, 
and with a little study prepare himself to give the necessary in- 
struction. Simple objects from nature can be drawn first, to be 
followed by map-drawing, and afterwards by mechanical drawing, 
in accordance with actual measurements. The problem, how can 
young pupils be kept busy and, consequently, out of mischief in 
school hours, can be best solved by giving them drawing lessons. 


Arithmetic. 


Readiness is a prime requisite in arithmetical study. It is nec- 
essary in writing numbers, in addition, in grasping a question, yea, 
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everywhere. Numbers should always be written from left to right. 
When the fact is borne in mind that from one to three figures de- 
note units, from four to six, thousands, from seven to nine, mill- 
ions, etc., the numeration table, which is so apt to confuse children 
in writing numbers, can be dispensed with, and the work greatly 
facilitated. Not one person in fifty can add long columns of 
figures swiftly and accurately. Addition should be practiced for 
years. A readiness in adding is worth more than all the rest of 
arithmetic together. Great presence of mind and good judgment 
are necessary in arithmetic. Many pupils become confused when 
questions which are different from those contained in their text- 
books, are given them. A simple question like, “James can pick 
5 bushels of potatoes in an hour and John 6 bushels, how long 
will it take them to pick a bushel when they work together,— how 
many bushels can they pick an hour,—how many hours will it 
take them to pick 100 bushels?”, is apt to throw the unwary off 
their guard. 

Common sense and good sound judgment are worth more than 
all the rules. Illustrations by diagrams of the principles involved, 
should be given. The pupil should learn to understand that many 
processes are conventional, resorted to simply for the sake of con- 
venience, such as adding, subtracting, and multiplying from right 
to left, and dividing from left to right, and that the reverse is: just 
as correct in principle. The same is true of inverting the divisor 
in fractions. Furthermore, that geometry and algebra are less 
difficult than arithmetic, and form the basis of many arithmetical 
principles, so that many rules and principles, such as those of the 
common divisor, common multiple, ete., can hardly be explained 
without a knowledge of geometry and algebra. This is equally 
true of mental arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Too much time is devoted to little matters in geography. The 
important localities should be studied, unimportant ones not. 
Geography, like charity, should begin at home. The State and 
neighborhood in which we live, demand attention first, and only 
after he has become familiar with these, should the pupil turn his 
attention to distant countries and places. The practical in geog- 
raphy should not be neglected. How to travel from Allentown to 
Pittsburg by railroad is more important than to know what is the 
capital of Liberia, though, in nine cases out of ten, pupils know 
more of the latter than of the former. Comparative geography is 
very important. Compare the size of States with that of Penn. 
Texas is five or six times as large as Pennsylvania. Rhode Island 
is not much larger than Berks county. The U. S. now has a popu- 
lation of 50,000,000. Compare other countries with ours. Teach 
something of the history of countries and places in connection 
with their geography. Always have the outline map at hand, and 
let the pupi! point out every locality. Map drawing will give a 
better idea of the shape of a country, its physical and political 
features, than can be obtained in any other way. Combine physi- 
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cal with descriptive geography. Ask for the reasons of pheno- 
mena. Be sure that the pupils know what the terms employed 
mean. Many little ones can rattle off all the capitals, but cannot 
explain what a capital is. Reviews are particularly needed. The 
exercises should be repeated until they become impressed on the 
minds of the children. 

Grammar. 


Ask yourself what you design to accomplish by teaching gram- 
mar. If the object is to teach pupils to speak and write correctly, 
then begin even with the youngest children. Teach them to talk 
correctly. It is no easier to learn to talk improperly than prop- 
erly. Give the pupils frequent exercises in talking. Let them re- 
late what they have seen or heard. As soon as they can write, let 
them compose sentences. Give them plenty to do to keep them 
out of mischief and free from listlessness. Correct and criticise 
incorrect expressions and bad syntax. Permit no mistakes uncor- 
rected in any recitation or conversation. Encourage pupils to read 
and always require them to reproduce, in good language, either 
orally or in writing, what they have read. 

If your object is to teach analysis and parsing, do not begin until 
the mind of the pupil is sufficiently mature to form judgments. 
Good sound reason is requisite in classifying words and parts of 
sentences. Every sentence should be carefully studied. It is best 
to require a grammar lesson to be written out and brought to the 
recitation for correction. In parsing, when classes have made some 
progress, do not spend time in rattling off what everybody knows, 
but call for that which requires thought, such as the agreement, 
relation, government, etc. Give particular attention to infinitives, 
participles, imperatives, cases, dependents, etc. Inverted and com- 
plex sentences should also be carefully analyzed. 


History. 


The study of history may be begun as soon as the child is able 
to read fluently. The text-book used should be written in an in- 
teresting style. General facts should be taught at first, omitting 
dry details and minutiz. Charts, Aiaps, and pictures are great 
helps in studying and teaching history. The teacher can impart 
useful instruction in history by giving an occasional talk. Histo- 
rical quizzles are very useful. Much of the information acquired 
from reading history, or from historical talks, should be written out 
by the pupils. The topical method is very good and, on the whole, 
is preferable to the synchronistic. Dates and numbers are very 
important. These should be thoroughly committed to memory. 
The idea that the memory should not be exercised is an erroneous 
one. There is too much indifference in memory studies, such as 
history. Repetitions and reviews fix facts and dates in the mind. 
Much of the history of other countries can be taught in connec- 
tion with our own history. Never neglect to point out the moral 
effects of historical events. In teaching history, remember that 
there is philosophy in it. 
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VENTILATION. 


It is generally admitted that much sickness is caused by a lack of 
proper means of ventilation in school-houses, and has been so 
stated by our State Board of Health. As yet but few of our rural 
districts have made any effort towards removing this very danger- 
ous cause. This hesitancy is partly caused, no doubt, by a lack of 
knowledge of how to proceed to accomplish the desired object. 
People think too much of their children to be influenced by any 
other cause. 

It is a well-known fact to those who understand the properties 
of the air, that the object to be accomplished in ventilating a room 
in the winter, is to admit warm fresh air into the room and to re- 
move the impure air from the room through an opening near the 
floor, as the impure air is always the lowest. 

When rooms are heated by means of a furnace in the cellar, and 
have a heated flue in the chimney with an opening near the floor 
these objects are accomplished, though the air never is as pure in 
the house as it is outdoors. When the house is not constructed in 
this way, these objects may be accomplished in the following 
manner: 

Below a line immediately back of the stove and under the 
house, place a box which will extend through the opposite walls 
and communicate with outdoors at both ends. There should be 
doors for the openings at the ends, so as to take advantage of the 
wind. Place an ordinary horizontal drum on the stove. Cut a 
hole through the floor back of the stove and one in the box be- 
neath. Connect the opening in the back part of the drum and the 
one in the box by means of a nine-inch stove pipe fitting tightly 
at both ends. This will admit a current of fresh air in through the 
drum into the room, which will be warmed as it comesin. The 
pipe should have a damper in it to regulate the current. The box 
under the house should be made of twelve-inch boards. 

To remove the foul air from the room, place a box made of ten- 
inch boards in the corner by the chimney, which shall extend from 
the floor to a point several inches above where the stove pipe enters 
the chimney, the box being open at the bottom and closed at the 
top. Place a drum on the stove pipe where it enters the chimney, 
and connect this with the box in the corner by the chimney by 
means of a nine-inch stove pipe (cutting a hole in the side of the 
box to fit the pipe), and with outdoors by means of a similar pipe 
which may pass directly through the side of the house on a level 
with the drum on the stove pipe, or may pass through the roof. 
The end of the pipe which is outdoors should have a protection 
several inches from the end, to prevent the wind from blowing in. 
The drum which will be heated by the stove pipe will cause an up- 
ward current in the box, and thus rid the room of a large amount 
of the foul air. 

The patrons of the Stockbridge school called a special meeting 
and voted a tax to apply this contrivance in their school-house. 
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The work has been neatly done with an expense of about twelve 
dollars to each room. The results are very satisfactory. The cur- 
rent of air from the drum can be felt at a distance of four feet and 
the escaping current from the foul air pipe outdoors can be de- 
tected by its heat, which is sufficient to warm the hands on a cold 
day. There will be an economy of fuel as the fresh air is heated in 
the most economical way. 

If a horizontal drum can not easily be placed on the stove, the 
stove pipe may be enclosed by sheet iron, the space between the pipe 
and the sheet iron being closed at the bottom and opened at the 
top, the connecting pipe entering it near the bottom. 

J.C. Hatt, in Calumet Co. News. 





Tue Montreat Herald has the following concerning the divis- 
ion of labor: Tennyson can take a worthless piece of paper, and, 
by writing a poem on it, make it worth $5,000. That’s genius. 
Vanderbilt can write fewer words on a similar sheet and make it 
worth $50,000,000. That’s capital. And the United States Gov- 
ernment can take an ounce and a quarter of gold and stamp upon 
it an “eagle-bird” and “twenty dollars.” That’s money. The 
mechanic can take the material worth $50 and make it into a watch 
worth $100. That’s skill. The merchant can take an article 
worth 25 cents and sell it to you for $1. That’s business. A lady 
can purchase a comfortable bonnet for $10, but prefers to pay $100 
for one because it is much more stylish. That’s foolishness. The 
ditch digger works ten hours a day and digs out 3 or 4 tons of earth 
for $1. That’s labor. 








OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q. If an order is made on the 1st of January for the alteration 
of a district, and the consent of the district board is not indorsed 
upon it, will it take effect April 1? 

A, School districts are protected from alteration between Dec. 1, 
and April 1. If an order for alteration is drawn up Jan. 1, it has 
no force or efficacy until April 1, and the intervening three months 
cannot be assumed as the three months delay which the want of 
the indorsement of the district board interposes. The right to in- 
terpose delay begins when the power to alter begins— April 1. If 
the order is not indorsed, it does not legally take effect until July 
1. The policy of the law is to give town boards large discretion 
in forming and altering districts, but at the same time to restrict 
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the exercise of this power to a certain part of the year, and when 
this power becomes operative, to give the district officers the right 
to delay any change for three months, if they see fit. 

Q. If the teacher hired is unable, after teaching a few weeks, to 
finish the term, are the board obliged to get another teacher? 

A. This is their duty, under section 448, if they can find a suit- 
able teacher in time. 

Q. Several families in the district cannot well send to school, the 
school-house being on an island, and cannot well be attached to 
any other district; what can be done? 

A. It would be proper to let them have a teacher and a separate 
school some part of the year. 

Q. Does the law require the teacher to keep a record of the de- 
portment of pupils? 

A, Not specifically, but the state or county superintendent may 
require such record to be kept, under section 460. 

Q. Can the board vote a compensation to one of their number 
for handling the text-books bought for the district? 

A, No, but the clerk may handle the books, and this may be 
considered, in voting his salary. 

Q. Although the person elected may not get his bond ready in 
ten days, if he takes the books and funds, and orders are drawn 
and paid by him, does not this legalize his position, or in other 
words, make him a lawful treasurer? 

A, All this makes no difference in the facts of the case. Ifa 
treasurer elect fails in the matter of the bond, that vacates the 
office. There can then be no lawful treasurer until some one is 
appointed, and duly files a bond. 

Q. If a pupil, who has been properly excluded from school, per- 
sists in coming, what can the teacher do lawfully, to be rid of his 
presence ? 

A. Inform him that he cannot be permitted to occupy his former 
seat, or take his place in the class. If he attempts to do either, or 
if his presence in the room is undesirable, he may be requested to 
leave, and on refusing, may be ejected by force. Or the teacher 
may tell such pupil that his coming there disturbs the school, and 
that if he persists, proceedings will be commenced under section 
4572, of the revised statutes, explaining the provisions of the sec- 
tion. This would usually be the better course. 
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HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MONTH AT HOME. 


Le rot est mort! Vivele rot! By virtue of certain ceremonies on the 4th 
inst., James A. Garfield is now President of the United States. Ex-President 
Hayes has retired to his quiet home at Fremont, Ohio. The grateful good- 
wishes of the American people should, and doubtless do, follow him thither; 
for it is safe to say that no cleaner and more respectable administration has 
been known in the history of this country. The writer hereof ventures to 
confidently predict that the time is not a generation hence when Mr. Hayes 
will be recognized as the peer of any president in the ability and soundness 
of his administration of national affairs. 

The last official act of the out-going president was his veto of the Funding 
Bill, a measure which looked to the re-funding of the United States five and 
six per cent. bonds at a rate of only three per cent., arate unprecedentedly low 
for this continent. The passage of the bill by congress created a panic in 
the New York money market which might have had serious consequences to 
the whole country, had it not been checked by the veto and by remedial 
action on the part of the Treasury Department. 

The new Cabinet is as follows: Secretary of State, James G. Blaine, of 
Maine; Secretary of the Treasury, Wm. Windom, of Minnesota; Secretary of 
the Interior, 8S. J. Kirkwood, of Iowa; Secretary of War, Robert T. Lincoln, 
of Illinois; Secretary of the Navy, Wm. H. Hunt, of Louisiana; Postmaster 
General, Thos. L. James, of New York; Attorney General, Wayne McVeagh, 
of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Levi P. Morton, of New York, has been appointed and confirmed Min- 
ister to France in place of Gen. Noyes. 

The death of Senator Matthew H. Carpenter on February 16, has given our 
State legislature what seldom falls to one legislature, the opportunity of elect- 
ing two United States senators. Philetus Sawyer succeeds Angus Cameron, 
while Mr. Cameron steps over into the vacant seat of Mr. Carpenter. 

Ex-Senator Tim. O. Howe, Ex-Secretary Wm. M. Evarts, and Ex-Senator 
A. G. Thurman, have been appointed Commissioners of the United States to 
an International Monetary Conference at Paris, the purpose of which is to 
alrange some concert of action between the principal nations in respect to 
the use of silver as money. 

John Sherman’s final showing for his administration of the Treasury De- 
partment is an interesting document. The diminution of the national debt 
for the past year is over $115,000,000; for the whole {our years, nearly $209,- 
000,000. The total debt, less cash in the treasury, March 1, was $1,880,000,000. 

The most general topic of conversation in this part of the world for the 
month past, has undoubtedly been the wide-spread and unexampled blockade 
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of railroads, and all other roads, by snow. No such great and general ob. 
struction of lines of communication has ever before occurred in the history 
of this State. 

THE MONTH ABROAD. 


The latest important event in Europe is a startling tragedy. On Sunday, 
March 13, Alexander ILI., “‘ Autocrat of all the Russias,’ was assassinated by 
the throwing at his feet as he descended from his carriage, of a glass bomb 
filled with nitro-glycerine, after another had torn the carriage badly and 
failed of its purpose. This abominable act was but the last of sz similar 
attempts on the Czar’s life by the Nihilists. What the policy of the new Czar, 
Alexander III., will be, is not yet known, but it will be a matter of interest to 
all the reading world, since Russia is the only remaining civilized nation in 
which the government is still an absolute monarchy, or despotism. 

In England, the Gladstone government is making some headway. The 
Coercion Bill is at last a law, and some arrests are being made under it. The 
Irish Arms Bill— another repressive measure —is on its passage; and the 
long promised Land Bill is nearly ready to be introduced. The English 
force in the Transvaal suffered a severe punishment at the hands of the Boers 
at Spitzkop, February 27, the English General, Sir George Colley, being 
killed in the battle. 

Though various European embassadors at Constantinople are diligently at 
work trying to persuade the Porte into satisfactory concessions, Greece con. 
tinues her preparations for war. Her army has been increased to 60,000 
men, and there will probably be music in Epirus and Thessaly with the 
opening of spring. 








EDITORIAL. 


AN exchange asks, “ Why is it that so few citizens visit our public school? 
It is not because they have no interest in them, is it?’ and then answers that 
it is “ Pure neglect, — nothing else.” We do not care to criticise the logic of 
this statement, or its inadequacy, but wish to say a few words concerning 
the fact referred to by the writer. Whenever a patron of a school visits it, in 
so far as it goes, the act is one of supervision. It matters not whether the 
motive be curiosity, pleasure, or business, —his presence is a supervisory 
force, and is so felt by the teacher and the school. The most casual visita. 
tion of a school by any person interested in its welfare, cannot fail of being 


beneficial for this very reason. There are many things about a school to be b 


looked after besides those that require technical, or professional skill for their 
proper supervision. It does not require a very great amount of special train- 
ing to tell whether the premises are being properly cared for; whether the 
public property is being used with due care; whether the air is pure or foul 
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in the rooms; whether there is order, or chaos in the movements of the schol- 
ars; whether there is sympathy, or antagonism between teacher and pupils; 
whether love, or hate is the law of the school; whether work, or idleness is 
the aim of the pupils; whether the intellectual and moral atmosphere of the 
school is helpful, stimulating, and life-giving, or hurtful, depressing, and 
death-giving; we say these are things that the commonest observer can meas- 
ure and weigh with very little effort, and without being able to decide upon 
text-books, programmes, and methods of instruction. But who shall say that 
these are not of the very essence of the school? Now, if the patrons of the 
public schools could only see what it is that they can supervise by visiting 
the schools, perhaps there would be a little reform not so long hence; but 
they imagine that one not versed in the technicalities of school work, is out 
of place in the school room; or that his presence will be somehow construed 
into an intimation that he thinks he possesses such professional skill as war- 
rants him in looking into school affairs, and so they stay away to the great 
hurt of the schools. 

This argument with reference to patrons in general applies with still greater 
force to the members of the school board. If each member of every school 
district board in the State were required by law to make specific visits to 
each department or school within his district, and were to be allowed a just 
compensation for the same, more benefit to the schools would be purchased 
at a smaller price than is obtained in any other manner at present. Rarely 
if ever is a gratuitous service a faithful and efficient service. It may be— 
almost always is in this connection — an honest service so far as dollars and 
cents are concerned; but in the long run always a paid public service is the 
best. We cannot see why any man should serve all his neighbors (the dis- 
trict) for nothing, in a public way, any more than he should serve any indi- 
vidual of them in a private way, and so we hold that the members of the 
district boards are only bound as every citizen is bound to visit and supervise 
the school; but inasmuch as patrons in general will not and the superin- 
tendents cannot sufficiently supervise the schools, we advocate a little com- 
pulsion with the boards, and our argument shows that whether they are 
specially versed in all school matters or not, they can certainly vastly improve 
the schools by even a small amount of regular, official visitation. 





In many quarters attention has been called recently to the fact that we have 
in the state university, one student in agriculture and sixty in law, and such 
a state of affairs is regarded as in the highest degree deplorable. Without 
passing judgment on the significance of the fact, let us see if we can find a 
sufficient explanation. In the first place, a university is an institution for 
scholastic training; it has an atmosphere of books and of study; it bends its 
energies to the production and moulding of thought; it endeavors to inform 
and discipline the mind; in a word, it strives to make its students scholars 
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and its scholars professional men, or at least workers in those fields of activ. 
ity in which some considerable degree of scholarship and special training 
both are required before there can be given any fair promise of success. From 
the very first, everything tends towards a life of intellectual labor, — towards 
fields of thought instead of fields of corn and clover. Almost always the 
boys who are wanting in those peculiar mental aptitudes which lead to the 
realms of science or literature, are drawn away from their books long before 
they are in any wise prepared to make a university at all serviceable to them. 
The law of intellectual progress from the common school to the university, is 
the law of “the survival of the fittest.” We speak of the general results. The 
exceptions simply prove that there isa rule. Whenever a boy finds out in 
school that the gifts he has are not in the line of study and scholarship, usu. 
ally he finds out at the same time he has a taste for trade, or farming, or me- 
chanical work, and so seeks a clerkship, a farm to rent or buy, or a shop in 
which to learn a trade. After giving all children sufficient information and 
training to serve the purpose of good citizenship, the public schools seek, by 
a multitude of crucial tests, to find out the boys and girls of to-day who are to 
do the world’s intellectual and scholarly work of to-morrow; they try to find 
the best brains the country is producing and bring them to the best service of 
society and the state in the end; they are striving to find the material and 
thoroughly prepare it for leadership. Now, it is thought that rules the world. 
Ideas are levers that lift without fulcrums. It has been said that the whole 
cost of Oxford in all her years is justified by the production of one Gladstone. 
Every public school in this country is hunting after a Gladstone, — every col- 
lege and university professor is watching for the signs of the exceptional man 
or woman, and so every grade and station in life is likely in the end to be 
supplied with fairly adequate leaders. Always and everywhere the law has 
offered great prizes, and after the sifting process becomes so complete, what 
wonder that there should be a law class of sixty in a university of four or five 
hundred? Medicine, divinity, and pedagogy will take each its share of the 
rest, and after journalism and dentistry get at the remnant, very little will be 
left for agriculture. 





INTERROGATION POINTS. 


“Will you please tell me whether or not Chinamen can become citizens of 
the United States. If so, under what statute?’ In the Appendix to the Re- 
vised Statutes of this State, page 1159, section 2169, it is declared that ‘The 
provisions of this title shall apply to aliens being free white persons and to 
aliens of African nativity and to personsof African descent.” The “title” is 
“ Laws of the United States in relation to the naturalization of aliens.” [Title 
XXX, Rev.Stat. U.S.] It will be quite clear from the above that there is no 
provision made for Chinamen to become citizens. They are merely inhab- 
itants. 
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EpiTors JOURNAL.— Will you not please, in the earliest number of the 
JouRNAL, give the names of all the counties of Wisconsin, with their pronun- 
ciation indicated by Webster’s diacritical marks ?— A. SuBscRIBER. 


We suppose division into syllables, with the accent indicated, will bea 
sufficient guide to the pronunciation, in most cases. We follow the books, 
which differ, we believe, from local usage in regard to Outagamie, Shawano, 
and Trempealeau, and perhaps some of the other names; and we leave the 
matter open for the critical and diacritical. The tendency of local usage, in 
the pronunciation of geographical names, is to slide into an easy pronuncia- 
tion, or one that is in accordance with supposed analogy. 


Ad’ams. Dunn. Man.i-to woe’. Rich’'land. 
Ash'land. Eau-Clairé (0-klair). Mar’-a-thon. Rock. 
Bar'ron. Fond du Lac. Mar-i-netté. St. Croix’ (kroi). 
Bayfield. Grant. Mar-quetté. Sauk. 
Brown. Green. Mil-wau’kee. Shaw.a’no. 
Buf'fa-lo. Green Lake. Mon-roé. She-boy’gan. 
Bur'nett. l'o-wa. O.con'to. Tay’lor. 
Cal’u-met. Jack’son. Ou-ta-ga-mié Trempe-a-leati 
Chip'pe-wa. Jef'fer-son. (Go-ta-ga-meé). (tremp-a-16). 
Clark. Ju’neau. O-zau’'kee. ¥er'non. 
Co-lum'bi-a. Ke-no’sha. Pe'pin (pip-in). Wal'worth. 
Craw’ford. Kewau'nee. Pierce. Wash’ ing-ton. 
Dane. La Crossé. Polk. Wau’ ke-sha. 
Dodge. La'ng-lade. Por'tage. Wau-pac’-a. 
Door. La Fay-etté. Price. Wau-shar’a. 
Douglas. Linc’oln (on). Ra-ciné (seen). Win-ne-ba’go. 
Wood. 


A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The great loss suffered by the publishers on account of delinquents, makes 
it necessary to change the old rule of the office. Heretofore it has been the 
practice to send THE JOURNAL to every one whose name was on our subscrip- 
tion books until we got an order to discontinue, or until the subscriber be- 
came so much in arrears as to force us to cut him off as a hopeless debtor. 
The price at which THE JourRNAL is afforded (one doiiar per year, nominally 
in advance, but really accepted at dny time), leaves no margin for such losses. 
Hereafter, if you desire THE JouRNAL, it will be necessary to send in the 
yearly price, or send us a special request to continue. When you do neither of 
these things we shall send you ¢wo numbers by way of reminders, and then 
drop your names from our list. Wuitrorp & Rockwoop, 

Publishers. 
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TEACHERS? STATE EXAMINATIONS. 


1. In pursuance of law, I have appointed Supt. James T. Lunn, of Ironton 
Sauk county, Prof. Jesse B. Thayer, of River Falls, Pierce county, and Prof 
E. Barton Wood, of Oshkosh, the Board of Examiners for Teachers’ State 
Certificates for the year 1881. 

2. The annual examinations of the applicants for these certificates will be 
held, as provided by law, at Madison, Eau Claire, and Oshkosh, beginning at 
each place August 9, 1881, at 9 o’clock A. M., and continuing four days. The 
examination at Madison will be conducted by Supt. James T. Lunn, in the 
Senate Chamber of the State Capitol; that at Eau Claire, by Prof. Jesse B, 
Thayer, in the East Side school-house; and that at Oshkosh, by Prof. E. Bar. 
ton Wood, in the high school building. The same set of printed questions 
will be used at all the examinations. On Tuesday, August 23, 1881, the Board 
of Examiners will meet at Madison, to decide upon the applications for cer. 
tificates and to complete their report to the State Superintendent. 

3. The applicants for the certificates will be examined as follows: 

(1) For the lémzted (five years’) State certificate, in the branches now 
required for a first grade county certificate, with the addition of English Lit 
erature and the rudiments of Mental Philosophy. 

(2) For the unlimited (life) State certificate, in the branches now required 
for a first grade. county certificate, with the addition of English Literature, 
Mental Philosophy, Botany, Zoology, Geology, Political Economy, and Gen. 
eral History. 

The Board of Examiners recommend that the applicants prepare for the 
examinations in the studies above those for a first grade county certificate, in 
the following text-books: Backus’s Shaw’s English Literature, Alden’s 
Intellectual Philosophy, Gray’s Botany, Orton’s Comparative Zoology, 
Dana’s Text-Book of Geology, Chapin’s First Principles of Political Econ. 
omy, and Swinton’s Outlines or Thalheimer’s General History. 

The limited certificate will be issued only to those who furnish satisfactory 
evidence or successful teaching for at least three terms; and the unlimited cer- 
tificate, to those who have taught successfully for at least néne terms. Satis- 
factory testimonials of good moral character will also be required. 

4, Seventy per cent. is fixed as the lowest average standing in all the branches, 
for the limited certificate; and seventy-five per cent. for the unlimited 
certificate. Seventy per cent. is fixed as the minimum standing in any of the 
following branches: Reading, Orthoepy, Orthography, Writing, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Geography, United States History, Civil Government, Theory of 
Teaching, and Physiology; and fifty per cent. as the minémum standing in 
any of the following branches: Algebra, Geometry, Natural Philosophy, 
English Literature, Mental Philosophy, Botany, Zoology, Geology, Political 
Economy, and General History. 

5. The applicants who fail in any of the branches required, may present 
themselves for re-examination in the branches for the limited certificate, 
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within one year; and for the unlimited certificate, once within two years. A 
re-examination in those branches in which they passed, will not be required. 
The candidates who failed last year in any of the branches for the limited 
certificate, or did not complete their examination therein, and those who failed 
the previous year in any of the branches for the unlimited certificate, or did 
not complete their examination therein, are solicited to be present with the 
new applicants this year. 

6. All stationery needed will be furnished by the Examiners. 

W. C. WHITFORD, 
Madison, Wis., February 21, 1881. State Superintendent. 


THE ATTENTION of county superintendents and district school-teachers is 
called to the following circular, and its suggestions are earnestly commended. 
We believe it may be of good service to all who are striving to forward this 


great work: 
GRADATION OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


Proper gradation is one of the needs of our country schools. An excellent 
plan for this purpose is presented in a circular lately issued by the State 
Superintendent. This plan, though more elaborate, is essentially the same 
in principle as that which has been explained and discussed at institutes and 
teachers’ meetings during the past year. 

Under this plan, the course of elementary instruction for the country schools 
is to be divided into three forms. The First, or Primary Form, will ordin- 
arily include the pupils from six to nine years of age; the Second, or Middle 
Form, those between nine and twelve; and the Third, or Upper Form, those 
between twelve and sixteen. Buta form is not to be the time spent in the 
acquisition of knowledge. It is to bea limit of attainment. The child’s school- 
life begins with the Primary Form. As soon as he can pass the required 
examination he enters the Middle Form, no matter where or how the neces- 
sary knowledge was obtained. In like manner, the pupil passes from the 
Middle to the Upper Form; and after completing the entire course, also to 
be tested by an examination, he graduates and may receive a diploma. 
Pupils that have completed either of the first two forms should receive certifi- 
cates. The teacher should keep a record of the examinations and make out 
alist of the pupils ineach form. This record should be preserved for future 
reference and inspection. 

I recommend teachers to proceed immediately to divide their schools into 
the three forms mentioned. There are some schools in this county that have 
no pupils far enough advanced for the Upper Form. Such should be divided 
into two forms only. This work should be done with care. Let the examin- 
ation for this purpose occupy part of the school time for several days. 

The fullowing should be the requirements for admission to the Middle 
Form: 

I. In Reading and other Oral Language Lessons, — 

1. Intelligent, distinct, and ready reading of any lesson in the second reader. 
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2. Ability to recite from memory a number of pieces which together con. 
‘tain at least as much matter as four pages in a second reader. 

3. A knowledge of the substance of the lessons read or recited,—to be 
tested by questioning. 

4, Correct pronunciation of words found in the reader. 

5. Ability to use correctly in sentences the words of the reader. 

6. Ability to syllabicate and to spell orally, by letter and by sound, the 
words of the reader, to accent any syllable of a word, to emphasize any word 
in a sentence and to give any word the rising or falling inflection. 

II. In writing, — 

1. Ability to copy readily, correctly, and legibly any paragraph of the 
reader. 

2. Correct spelling of words found in the reader. 

3. Writing sentences dictated by the teacher. This writing to show correct 
use of capitals at beginning of sentences and in ordinary proper names, and 
of period and question marks, 

4. Ability to recognize letters and combinations as representatives of 
sounds, letters representing several sounds, and silent letters; to name the 
different punctuation marks and other forms found in the reader. 

III. In Geography and Object Lessons, —common knowledge only required. 

1. Drawing maps of the school room, the school-house site and the school 
district. 

2. Comprehension of the elementary ideas of distance, position, direction, 
time, motion, form, and other common properties. 

3. A knowledge of the most manifest properties, peculiarities, and uses of 
the animals, plants, and things found in the vicinity. 

4, Ability to locate and describe the hills, valleys, ravines, woods, marshes, 
openings, springs, brooks, creeks, rivers, ponds, and lakes,— the farms, roads, 
houses, bridges, etc., in the school district. 

5, A knowledge of the township and its divisions — sections, etc. 

6. A knowledge of the occupations of the people living in the vicinity — 
the tools used and the processes and objects of their work. 

IV. In Numbers,— processes to be written and oral. 

1. Ability to write, add, subtract, multiply, and divide simple whole num. 
bers. Numbers involved not to be greater than 1,000; factors and divisors 
not to be greater than 10. 

2. An understanding of the fractions whose denominators are not greater 
than 10, and the simpler processes to which they can be applied. ; 

3. A knowledge of the denominate numbers in familiar use. 

4. Ability to perform examples involving easy combinations and simple 
applications of the ground rules. 

The requirements for admission to the Upper Form should be as follows: 

I. In Reading and other Oral Language Lessons, — 

1. Intelligent and expressive reading of any lesson in the third reader; also 
ready reading of any selection of easy prose not previously studied. 
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2. Ability to recite with proper expression, from memory, a number of 
pieces which together contain at least as much matter as six pages in a third 
reader. 

8. A good comprehension of the thoughts and ideas expressed in the lessons 
read or recited, —to be tested by questioning and by requiring the lessons to 
be reproduced in the pupil’s own language. 

4. Correct pronunciation of the words found in the reader. 

5. Ability to use correctly in sentences the words of the reader. 

6. A knowledge of the classification of the oral elements, and the ability to 
produce any sound of the language alone or in combination. 

II. In Writing and Orthography, — 

1. Ability to write legibly and neatly on paper a paragraph given to copy. 
The writing to show a knowledge of the elements of penmanship — forms, 
principles, spacing, slants, turns, movements, etc.,— according to some system. 

2. Correct spelling of words found in the reader and in the other texts 
studied. 

8. Writing correctly verbatim from memory lessons recited; also correct 
writing of paragraphs dictated. 

4, Writing the substance of reading and other lessons studied with tolera- 
ble correctness, as regards spelling, capitalization and punctuation. 

5. Writing letters in proper form. 

6. A knowledge of the distinction between nouns and other words, and be- 
tween common and proper names; a knowledge of primitive, derivative, and 
compound words, and a know!edge of the more comprehensible uses of the 
comma, the hyphen, and the apostrophe. 

III. In Geography, — 

1. A knowledge of the meaning of maps, their scale, etc. Ability to draw 
the county and State maps, and to show a knowledge of our system of survey 
and of the descriptions based on it. 

2. A knowledge of the earth as a globe, — of its points, lines, divisions, and 
motions, — of its zones, climate, and the phenomena of day and night, and of 
the seasons, of the location of points on it by latitude aud longitude, — of its 
grand divisions of land and water. 

3. Ability to draw an outline map of any State or country, — representing 
the more important features of land and water. 

4. Good conceptions of characteristic scenes of the most interesting and 
important places in the world. 

5. A knowledge of the industrial, commercial, and political relations of 
Manitowoc county. 

IV. In Arithmetic,—numbers without limit, — processes, oral and writ- 
ten, — insight into processes, but no logical demonstrations or analyses should 
be required. 

1. Ability to write, add, subtract, multiply, and reduce simple and com- 
pound numbers, integers and fractions, common and decimal fractions. 

2. A good knowledge of the tables of denominate numbers. 
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8. Ability to perform operations involving easy combinations of the pro- 
cesses named, and to apply processes to transactions of frequent occurrence, — 
bills, etc. 

4. A knowledge of the simple properties of numbers of factors, exact divis. 
ors, multiples, etc., of the more technical terms used in arithmetic. 

Thus for each form an examination in four branches is proposed: 1. Read. 
ing, including other oral language lessons; II. Writing, including penman. 
ship and spelling; III. Geography, includiug object lessons, and IV. Arith. 
metic. The result of the examination in each branch should be indicated by 
marking on a scale of 100. No pupil should be promoted unless he receives 
a standing of at least 75 in each branch. In conducting the examinations, 
the judicious teacher will lay the greatest stress on the more important divis. 
ions of a branch. Cc. F. VIEBAHN, 

Sup’t of Schools, Manitowoc Co. 








NOTES. 


Our Mathematical Notes and many other prepared items are deferred. 


WE are obliged to the Palmyra Enterprise for the following: ‘* Every 
teacher and patron of schools in the State should have the reading of the 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTion. Its cost is only one dollar a year.” Inasmuch as 
the JouRNAL is not a money-making adventure, but rather a sort of mission- 
ary enterprise, wholly devoted to the advancement of the schools of the State, 
the press of the State can do a good work by commending it to the attention 
of their readers, if it deserves mention. 


Tuis is the way Supt. Finnegan talks to the school boards of his county: 


We suggest to school boards that they make no promises to teachers until 
after the examinations, and then give the preference to those who hold good 
certificates and have had experience in the school room. 


WE clip the following from an exchange. It is about as amazing a piece 
of editorial work as ever came to our notice. It is a medley of misinforma- 
tion, mistake, and misanthropy: 


It costs $6,750.50 for salaries to run our normal schools. This sum only 
includes that paid to the presidents, who each get $2,500 a year. The several 
teachers, down to the janitors, are paid each $600.00 a year. Verily, it costs 
a good deal to know a little. 


There are four normal school presidents, and their combined salaries are 
$10,000. The salaries of the other teachers range from $1,500 down to $600, 
and four of them get $500 a year extra as Institute conductors. The total 
cost of salaries in the four normal schools for the past year as shown by the 
Regents’ Report, is $57,869; and now our friend will probably assert that it 
costs altogether too much to know anything. 
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More evidence is furnished by the following that the South is being revo- 
lutionized: 

The Arkansas State Senate has passed a bill appropriating $10,000 for a 
branch Normal School at Pine Bluff, Ark., which school will be used for the 
education of colored teachers.—/x. 

Prin. W. J. SHowers, of the Trempealeau schools, sends the February 
number of his School Report, asmall folio sheet that has attained to Vol. III., 
No. 5. It gives a full report of the various items of interest concerning the 
schools, and some good short articles by the under teachers. The editor says 
its publication and preparation is a work of love and not a financial venture. 
If there were no labors performed for the schools except for “ cash in hand,” 
we should see a wonderful deterioration in them at once. We must all be 
content with “ pay in kind” in some good degree, which will never shuw in 
our bank accounts. 


Hon. D.H. Puucrrer says that he has donated to the Shawano high school 
library a complete set of the State documents for the past ten years, and that 
by means of them and the debating of questions bearing upon civil affairs, 
the boys of the school are better posted than a majority of Assemblymen. He 
says almost every boy has made himself master of all the great features of 
civil government in the State, and has also gone more or less into details. 
He suggests the wisdom of the State supplying, free of cost, a like set to 
each of the high schools in the State, and we agree with him. By and by 
the accumulations of these documents will be so great that the Superinten- 
dent of Public Property will have to sell them for old paper, to make room 
for a new lot, as has been done heretofore. Let the libraries of these schools 
be supplied at once. 


As we go to press, the news comes of the death of Mrs. McLaury, wife of 
Pres. J. W. McLaury, of Galesville University. She is one more of our num- 
ber gone over to the great majority, leaving behind her aching hearts in the 
school room no less than in the home. To him who stands alone in his 
empty and silent house, vainly trying to see clearly through o’erbrimmed 
eyes, we have no words we dare to offer, since we know too well they would 
be only “ vacant chaff well meant for grain.” 


LANGLADE County has been hitherto attached to Shawano county, as far 
as judicial and school purposes are concerned. This winter the Legislature 
has granted it a government of its own, and changed somewhat its bounda. 
ries. Under a special provision in the enabling act, the Governor has ap- 
pointed Geo. D. Ratcliffe, of Antigo, the County Superintendent. Already 
twenty-one schools are organized in the county. 


THe Reedsburg Free Press recently published an article on “A State 
School Tax.” Though in opposition to the measure it has its uses in agitat- 
ing the subject. Its false positions will be seen sometime by the people, and 
they will demand a law for such a tax, similar to those which exist in thirty- 
five other States in the Union. 
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Supt. McCieEary, of Pierce county, writes that he has examined his first 
class who have completed the Common School Course of Study, and granted 
them the diploma on their graduation. They consist of four pupils in the 
public school at Maiden Rock. He.says, “They passed two searching writ- 
ten examinations. The final one was oral, and was witnessed by a large con- 
course of friends, many coming in from neighboring schools.” 


Pres. ALBEE, of the Oshkosh Normal School, reports for the second 
quarter running from November 8 to January 21, as follows: Total registra. 
tion in both Normal and Model Departments, 549; number of students who 
withdrew to teach, 60; the present membership, 363; the average attendance, 
844.7; the number of practice teachers, 18; and the number promoted from 
the Preparatory to the Normal Department, 29; and from the Grammar to the 
Preparatory, 13. 


Supt. Fiavin, of Dodge county, writes: ‘ Much sickness and death in our 
family have interfered to a great extent with my work this winter, which has 
not at all been continuous.” 


From a recent circular on the compulsory education law, by Supt. Buell, 
of Dane county, we make the following extract: 

From the reports of the town clerks in my district I find that nearly twelve 
per cent. of the children between seven and fifteen years of age did not attend 
school during the past year. I have no means of determining how many of 
those who were in attendance have attended the required twelve weeks: but, 
from an examination of the records in many of our schools, I am confident 
that nearly one third of the children between those ages in my district have 
not attended the required time. 

AN institute, not under the charge of the State, will be held at Poysippi, 
Waushara county, commencing March 15, and continuing five weeks. The 
Courty Supt., J. H. Tobin, and T. 8S. Chipman, an old institute worker, will 
have charge of the instruction. Tuition of twenty-five cents per week, is 
paid by each member. The grading system for the country schools will be 
made a specialty, with the view of introducing the same into the schools. 

Supt. J. H. Tosrn, of Waushara county, informs his teachers that, “ After a 
considerable number of teachers express a desire to grade their schools, I 
shall prepare a set of questions and mail the same to them on condition that 
the questions are kept sealed until the day of examination. The teacher 
will conduct the written work, subject to my revision when inspecting the 
school.” 

Rreov, in this State, has been added to the list of cities with an independent 
system of school government. Its two districts have been united, and will 
hereafter support only one high school. It appoints a regular superintendent 
of all the schools. 

Miss Betsey M. Capp, Superintendent of St. Croix county, sent last month 
a circular to the teachers under her jurisdiction, and we clip from it the fol- 
lowing in reference to the spring institute: 

It has seemed to me well to accompany the same with an earnest appeal to 
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you for a persistent effort to be present during the whole term. The State 
provides these privileges, not for you, but for your work. We need the aids 
offered to increase our efficiency. We cannot afford to slight what the high- 
est educational counsels of the State consider necessary for the work we have 
undertaken to do. Having chosen our profession, we cannot escape its 
responsibilities and obligations. I trust we would not. Let us be true to 
ourselves, and true to our work. To do so, will cost us something; but no 
business can be successfully prosecuted without some investment and some 
sacrifice. We cannot do less than accept the provisions made for us. Some 
will do more; that is well. This institute of two weeks is not supposed to 
take the place of the school. I would not recommend that you substitute it 
for school, but that you come, expecting to go out better teachers. 

Pror. C. D. ABBEY, principal of the public schools at Wausau, writes the 
19th ult., that the schools are doing well. Pupils and teachers seem to grow 
more and more in earnest each week. Our most advanced class in the high 
school is not quite up to the second year’s work. The next is nearly a year 
behind the highest. Examinations for promotion will be held in four weeks, 
after which, we hope to enter more fully upon the work as laid down in the 


course of study. 


Supr. Lunn, of Sauk county, holds an institute, conducted by himself, at 
Spring Green, for one week, beginning April 4th. 


Hon. ANTHONY VAN Wyck, of Milwaukee, formerly a State Senator from 
Kenosha county, and for ten years past a resident of Georgia, has prepared 
three illustrative lectures on “Glimpses of the Sunny South on two Conti- 
nents,” which he desires to deliver in different parts of the State. Those who 
use to hear his addresses before our teachers’ associations and elsewhere, 
twelve and fifteen years ago, will be delighted to listen to his present lectures. 


THE township system of school government seems to be growing in popu- 
larity in some of the northern counties. All the schools in Langlade county 
areunder this system. The town of Ackley, Lincoln county, voted in 1879 
against the system; and such was the dissatisfaction of the people that in the 
following year they unanimously organized the five districts of the town un- 
der this government. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE Norta AMERICAN Review for March must win the attention of all 
by the timeliness of the topics discussed. First, we have a thoughtful and 
moderate article by Bishop Coxe on “ Theology in the Public Schools.” The 
author would sternly exclude from the school room all sectarian dogmas, 
whether Papist or Protestant, but he insists on the retention of the Bible, first 
because that book is the principal fountain of our English speech, and sec- 
ondly because it is really the base of our social system. The second article 
is by Capt. Eads, who endeavors to show the practicability of his ship-rail- 
way, its advantages over all canal schemes, and why the United States with. 
out risk can guarantee the payment of 6 per cent. interest on $50,000,000 of 
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the capital stock of the proposed company. Judge H. H. Chalmers, writing 
of the Effects of Negro Suffrage, bespeaks for the Southern States, while en. 
gaged with the solution of the great problem that has been forced upon them, 
the sympathy and counsel of the North. The other articles are “ The Free. 
School System,” by John D. Philbrick, being a vigorous reply to the recent 
strictures of Mr. Richard Grant White on the public schools; “ Theological 
Charlatanism,” by Mr. John Fiske, whose typical theological charlatan is 
Mr. Joseph Cook, whom he fairly flays and finally denies the right to serious 
treatment; and lastly, a review of some recent publications in Physics, by 
Prof. A. W. Wright. 

ConsPECTUS OF THE History oF POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT, is the title of a new work by Prof. Walter R. Houghton, of the 
Indiana University. It is an exceedingly valuable compilation and is pub. 
lished in very attractive forms, both as a large quarto book, and as a wall- 
map. 

Besides a chart that shows ata glance the relations and changes of parties 
since the establishment of the government, it contains all the party platforms, 
lists of the governors of the States, charts of State politics and statistics to 
match. It is sold by subscription at the rates of $5.00 for the book and $3.50 
for the map, and is issued by the Wisconsin Publishing Company of Madi- 
son, Wis. 








THIRD EDITION -- with corrections, additional matter, several pages 
of Review Questions, and beautifully bound in cloth. 


THE ART OF PRONUNCIATION. 


PHONOLOGY AND ORTHOEPY. 


An Elementary Treatise for Teachers and Schools, By Prof. ALBERT SALISBURY, Con- 
ductor of Teachers’ Institutes, Wisconsin. 


The work contains Chapterson: 1. Vocat PuysioLocGy; 2. PHONOLOGY, oR PHONETICS, 
3. PHONOTYPY; 4. ORTHOEPY. 


The book is adapted to any one of three uses: A TEXT-BOOK for classes, a TEACHERS’ 
MANUAL, or for PRIVATE REFERENCE, or study. 


WHAT THEY SAY: 


We commend most cordially the work, for its thorough and accurate treatment of the sub- 
ject. — Wisconsin Journal of Education. 

It will be some time before an. thing can take its place. — Hd. Weekly, Chicago. 

More judicious than usual in treatises of this character.— NV. Y. School Journal. 

It should be owned, studied, and constantly referred to by every young teacher — yea, and 
by a good many not so young. — Edward Searing, late Supt. Pub. Inst., Wis. 

It comes to the help of an English education at its weakest point. — Prof. W. C. Sawyer, 
Lawrence University. | 

It will aid in advancing toward its proper place, a much needed feature in the study of our 
language. — Wm. H. H. Beadle, Ter. Supt. Pub. Inst. Dakota. 

I shall take pleasure in recommending it to the teachers of this county.— #. W. Crouch, 
Supt. Macoupin Co., Lllinois. 

I am much pleased with it, and expect to make it decidedly useful.— Dwight Kinney, 
Principal Darlington High School. __ 

1 have no knowledge of any book which I would prefer before it to place in the hands of 
any teacher or student. —J. 2. Spiegel, Supt. Latrobe, Penn. 


Bound in cloth, Price 50 cents, Mailed on receipt of retail price. Clubs $4.80 per dozen. 
Address WM, J. PARK & CO., Jladison, Wis. 
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